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Helena  Mitchell,  CFS-O/OFS  Chairperson 

O.F.S.  lobbies  MPPs 
at  Queen’s  Park 


Twenty-four  members  of  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students 
(OFS)  and  representatives 
from  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  (CFS)  met  at 
Queen’s  Park  Nov.  25  to  lobby 
their  MPPs. 

The  lobby  was  part  of  a 
federal  and  province-wide 
campaign  demanding  in- 
creased direct  job  creation 
funding  for  summer  youth 
employment  programs,  and 
adoption  of  an  economic  policy 
supporting  full  employment. 

Lobbyists  were  given  lobby 
kit  that  highlighted  these  prob- 
lem areas,  then  went  to  meet 
with  the  ministers  to  get  their 
reactions. 

The  campaign,  called  CFS- 
Ontario’s  Employment  Cam- 

*paign,  began  in  late  November 
and  concluded  Dec.  2 with  a 
meeting  between  the  Ontario 
students  and  cabinet  members 
Frank  Miller,  Bette  Stephen- 
son and  Margaret  Birch. 

Other  strategy  used  to  pro- 
mote awareness  of  student 
concerns  were:  a postcard 

campaign,  distribution  of  in- 
formation pamphlets,  posters 
and  stickers. 

Tim  Feher,  OFS  field  of- 
ficer, was  optimistic  about  the 
group’s  lobbying  efforts. 

“By  lobbying  the  MPPs  we 
are  able  to  raise  issues  and 
levels  of  awareness.  We  are 
also  to  get  feedback.” 

Helena  Mitchell,  chairper- 
son of  CFS-OFS,  said  that 


some  campuses  have  conduct- 
ed employment  forums,  set  up 
information  tables,  and  have 
made  sure  that  all  students  on 
member  campuses  are  aware 
of  the  issues. 

About  the  effectiveness  of 
lobby  groups,  Mitchell  said, 
“We  have  had  lobbies  before, 
and  find  that  they  are  most 
effective  in  creating  enough 
pressure  that  the  MPPs  be- 
come concerned  enough  to  at 
least  find  out  more  about  our 
problems.” 

Conestoga  College  is  not  a 
member  of  the  OFS.  When 
asked  why  not,  DSA  president 
Randy  Hutchings  said  that 
there  is  no  real  need  for  the 
organization  on  this  campus. 

Hutchings  explained  that  he 
feels  able  to  communicate 
effectively  with  both  the  stu- 
dents and  the  administration. 

“The  OFS  has  a reputation 
for  being  somewhat  radical  in 
their  tactics.  That  could  be  a 
block  in  the  system  we  have 
established.” 

When  asked  the  OFS’s  radi- 
cal background,  fieldworker 
Feher  commented,  “We  have 
always  followed  what  our 
membership  wanted  as  far  as 
strategy.  There  were  sit-ins, 
demonstrations  and  occupa- 
tions on  the  local  level  in  the 
past.  Now  we  are  working 
through  the  government  chan- 
nels, lobbying,  mail  cam- 
paigns, and  problem  solving 
through  faculty  alliances.  ” 


Conestoga  grads  get  jobs 


despite  sagging  economy 


Conestoga  College  gradu- 
ates are  still  maintaining  an 
excellent  job  placement  re- 
cord even  though  the  national 
unemployment  figure  is  more 
than  12%.  A Graduate  Place- 
ment Report  just  released  for 
1981-82  says  that  Conestoga 
has  an  over-all  graduate 
placement  of  95.1  per  cent. 
The  report  was  conducted  as  a 
survey  at  three  Conestoga 
campuses  and  covered  36  se-~ 
mestered  and  diploma  pro- 
grams. 

The  95.1  per  cent  figure  is 
especially  impressive  in  light 
of  a 15  per  cent  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduates  (there 
were  757  graduates  this  year 


compared  to  last  year’s  658), 
and  an  11  per  cent  increase  in 
the  number  of  graduates 
available  for  work  (there  were 
697  this  year  compared  to  628 
last  year),  coming  out  of  Con- 
estoga. 

The  36  programs  surveyed 
were  made  up  of  ten  Applied 
Arts  programs,  eleven  Busi- 
ness, 1 Health  Science,  and  14 
in  the  technology  department. 
The  most  successful  of  the 
programs  was  the  Health 
Sciences  with  100  per  cent 
grad-placement.  The  Applied 
Arts  programs  had  a 98.4  per 
cent  placement,  business  has 
93.1  per  cent  and  the  technolo- 
gy programs  placed  94.4  per 


cent  of  its  graduates. 

Of  the  semester  and  diploma 
programs  Doon  placed  95  per 
cent  of  its  graduated  students, 
Guelph  was  slightly  better 
with  95.4  per  cent  and  Water- 
loo achieved  100  per  cent. 

The  graduates  of  17  pro- 
grams attained  100  per  cent 
placement.  These  programs 
are  Ambulance  and  Emer- 
gency Care,  Broadcasting- 
Radio  and  Television,  Busi- 
ness Administration-Data 
Processing,  Construction  En- 
gineering Technician,  Crimi- 
nology and  Law  Enforcement, 
Film  Production,  Food  and 
Beverage  Management,  Jour- 
nalism-Print and  Photography 


Conservation  saves  big  bucks 


Conestoga  College  has  saved 
over  $250,000  through  energy 
conservation  during  the  past 
four  year  period.  This  includes 
all  campuses.  “The  money 
saved  goes  towards  improved 
academic  processes,”  said 
Jack  Williams,  director  of  fi- 
nance for  Conestoga  College. 

The  energy  bill  for  the  col- 
lege for  1981-82  amounted  to 
$540,000.  “This  figure  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  any  other 
commodity  expense,”  said 
Williams. 

Energy  expenses  have  been 
flattened  to  the  lowest  possible 
point.  “We  have  done  every- 
thing we  can  do,”  William 
commented.  “Only  so  much 
energy  can  be  conserved  with- 
out taking  away  something 
that  is  needed.”  Conestoga  i£ 
in  the  upper  10  of  the  22 
Ontario  community  colleges 
for  conserving  energy. 

Although  the  college  is  in 
commercial  zoning,  industrial 
energy  rates  must  be  paid, 
which  are  higher.  “We  don’t 
produce  products,  but  as  much 
energy  is'  drawn  as  most  in- 
dustrial plants  in  the  area,” 
Williams  said.  This  is  a result 
of  the  large  machinery  used  by 
some  of  the  programs. 

Through  special  energy  sav- 
ing devices,  the  college  has 
“knowingly  and  with  intent” 
reduced  energy  consumption. 

All  new  buildings  are  con- 
structed with  R40  roofs  and 
R30  walls.  This  is  a mea- 
surement of  the  density  in 
insulation,  and  is  the  upper 
limit  in  energy  saving  insula- 
tion. All  windows  are  vacuum 
sealed  to  provide  a minimum 
of  heat  loss.  Spring  taps,  which 
must  be  held  open  for  the 
water  to  pour,  are  not  popular, 
but  they  do  conserve.  Heat 
pumps  allow  the  heat  to  be 
taken  from  the  air  and  into  the 
school. 

Williams  commented  that 
the  college  has  saved  money 
despite  the  original  cost  of  the 
devices. 


Conestoga  College  is  under 
no  obligation  by  the  govern- 
ment to  conserve  energy.  Con- 
servation has  been  an  individ- 
ual decision  at  the  college. 
However,  conservation  is  mon- 
itored by  the  Ontario  govern- 


The  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Colleges  and  Universitites 
has  a newly  formed  group, 
organized  to  analyse  futures  in 
education. 

In  1979,  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  and 
the  Ministry  of  Education 
reorganized  to  come  together 
under  a single  minister.  The 
philosophy  behind  the  change 
was  to  provide  strategic  plan- 
ning and  a more  systematic 
framework. 

Since  that  time,  the  stra- 
tegic planning  process  has 
been  to  research  issues  of 
changing  Conditions  of  the 
Ontario  education  system. 

The  new  group,  the  Stra- 
tegic Planning  Task  Group, 


Here’s  to  your  good  health! 
Thats  what  the  American 
Medical  Association  wants  you 
to  drink  to  in  this  festive 
season.  They  have  compiled  a 
few  facts  for  your  well-being: 

- learn  your  limit  and  stick  to 
it,  say  no  to  that  “just  one 
more.” 

- eat  before  or  while  drinking. 
As  the  association’s  Family 
Medical  Guide  says:  “Food 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
slows  the  rate  at  which  al- 
cohol is  absorbed  into  the 
bloodstream.” 

- drink  slowly,  dilute  drinks  in 
a tall  glass,  switch  to  mix 
alone  on  the  third  round. 

However,  if  you  don’t  follow 


ment.  Computer  reports  are 
distributed  yearly  by  the  col- 
lege to  Energy  Ontario.  The 
reports  are  analyzed,  and  only 
suggestions  are  made  if  im- 
provement in  conservation  is 
needed. 


intends  to  aid  in  further  inves- 
tigation into  such  issues  as 
microtechnology  in  the  class- 
room, implications  of  recent 
brain  research,  and  the  learn- 
ing process. 

It  will  also  examine  the  need 
to  be  aware  of  the  roles  played 
by  the  ministry  and  public 
education  systems. 

The  group  is  made  up  of 
what  a news  release  from  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities calls  “accom- 
plished” Canadians.  Included 
are  minister  Bette  Stephenson 
and  deputy  minister  Harry  K. 
Fisher. 

At  this  stage  of  the  project, 
no  student  input  has  been 
considered. 


the  above  advice,  here  are 
some  ways  to  treat  the  morn- 
ing-after blahs. 

- if  you’re  brave  enough  - a 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you. 
Supposedly  the  additional  liq- 
uid helps  you  reverse  the 
dehydrating  effects  of  al- 
cohol. w:hile  the  typical  han- 
gover headache  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  sudden  change 
in  the  alcohol  level  in  your 
body. 

- drink  as  much  water  as  you 
can  after  a drinking  spree. 
Since  alcohol  is  a diuretic  - it 
causes  an  increased  rate  of 
urination  - you  should  try  to 
compensate  for  loss  of  body 
fluid. 


Ministry  forms  task  group 
to  study  future  of  education 


Drink  to  your  health 


Christmas  Dinner 
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Editorial 


Canada  Pension  Plan 
discriminates 
against  women 


by  Kathryn  Gill 


It’s  no  accident  that  two-thirds  of  Canada’s 
. elderly  poor  are  women.  In  1982,  the  median 
income  of  all  women  over  65  was  $6,800,  with  71 
per  cent  of  all  women  in  this  age  group  having 
incomes  of  less  than  the  $7,000  established  as  the 
average  poverty  level  for  Canada. 

Victims  of  their  own  longevity  and  a 
discriminatory  pension  system  that  fails  to 
recognize  the  value  of  women’s  work  in  the  home, 
Canada’s  female  population  lives  out  its  old  age 
in  destitution  and  neglect. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
(CPP),  an  earnings-related  plan,  penalizes  thse 
women  who  drop  out  of  the  labor  force  to  raise 
children  at  home  or  care  for  disabled  relatives  or 
spouses  who  would  otherwise  be  institutionalized. 

But  the  Canadian  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Women  and  various  committees  set  up 
to  study  pension  reform  have  agreed  that  a 
special  “drop-out”  provision  be  incorporated  in 
the  CPP.  This  would  allow  participants  in  the 
plan  to  omit  from  the  calculation  of  their  average 
lifetime  earnings,  those  years  spend  at  home 
raising  children  under  seven.  This  provision  has 
already  been  implemented  in  the  Quebec  Pension 
Plan,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  a similar 
rule  be  incorporated  in  the  CPP  with  two 
improvements  - that  the  provision  be  granted  to 
either  parent  or  be  extended  to  exclude  from 
pension  calculations  the  years  spend  at  home 
nursing  disabled  relatives. 

The  federal  government  has  already  approved 
these  reforms,  but  because  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  vetoed  the  proposals,  they  cannot  be 
brought  into  force  under  the  CPP. 

By  refusing  to  allow  passage  of  these  necessary 
reforms,  the  Ontario  government  is  telling 
Canadian  homemakers  that  full-time  occupations 
like  child-rearing  and  caring  for  the  disabled  at 
home  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  rest  of  society.  The 
Ontario  government  is  condemning  Canadian 
women  to  a retirement  marked  by  poverty  and 
humiliation. 

If  the  ideals  on  which  our  pension  system  is 
based  — equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  right  of 
senior  citizens  to  live  with  dignity  — mean 
anything,  current  attitudes  to  so-called  “women’s 
work”  must  change. 

> 


Conestoga  College  Stratford 
campus  is  starting  its  Christ- 
mas break  with  turkey  and  all 
the  trimmings  at  a pot-luck 
dinner  on  Dec.  24,  a 12:00 
p.m. 

The  dinner  will  mark  the  last 
day  of  classes  and  will  be  held 
in  the  school  cafeteria. 

Students  are  encouraged  to 
bring  a dish,  but  if  you  are 
more  of  a gourmand  than 
gourmet  cook,  bring  $5  in- 
stead. 


Bursary  Applications 

Application  forms  for  bur- 
saries are  now  available  in  the 
counselling  office.  Bursaries 
are  awarded  to  students  who 
demonstrate  a financial  need 
and  acceptable  scholastic  pro- 
gress in  their  program  of 
study.  Information  on  the 
awards  and  the  criteria . of 
each  is  available  in  the  Coun- 
selling and  Information. Office. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
Dec.  24,  1982. 


Hazards  of  Teen  Pregnancy  Reviewed 


by  Catherine  Nowe 

A University  of  Western 
Ontario  (UWO)  research  team 
of  doctors  and  sociologists  is 
now  gathering  data  on  400 
young  mothers-to-be  in  order 
to  determine  why  the  physical 
risk  factor  is  so  high. 

Sociology  professor  Carl 
Grindstaff,  the  principal  in- 
vestigator of  the  teen  preg- 
nancy study;  Dr.  R.  Jay 
Turner,  Director  of  the  UWO 
Health  Care  Research  Unit, 
and  family  physicians  Dr. 
John  Sherin  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Morrissy  are  being  provided 
with  $90,000  from  Health  and 
Welfare  Canada  in  order  to 
conduct  the  study. 

Teenage  pregnancy  results 
in  complications  dangerous  to 
both  mother  and  baby  in  at 
least  50  percent  of  adolescent 


pregnancies  occurring  in  Can- 
ada each  year.  Medical  prob- 
lems may  include  elevated 
rates  of  toxemia  and  eclamp- 
sia — both  high  blood  pressure 
conditions  — prolonged  labour 
and  delivery  problems,  higher 
anemia  rates,  higher  mortali- 
ty rates  for  mother  and  baby 

The  team  involved  in  the 
research  believes  that  the 
complications  found  among 
teenage  pregnancies  are  not 
the  result  of  physiological 
problems,  but  are  problems 
developing  from  their  emo- 
tional, psychological  and  so- 
cial conditions. 

Over  the  next  two  years  the 
research  team  will  be  involved 
in  extensive  interviews  with 
more  than  400  teenaged 
mothers  who  give  birth  at 
London’s  Victoria  and  St.  Jo- 
seph’s Hospitals  and  who 


agree  to  take  part  in  the 
study. 

All  medical  records  relating 
to  the  pregnancy  will  be  ex- 
amined, including  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care.  Two  per- 
sonal interviews  will  also  be 
conducted  — one  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  young 
women  learn  they  are  preg- 
nant, the  other  within  four  to 
ten  weeks  after  childbirth. 

The  women  will  be  ques- 
tioned on  education,  number 
of  close  friends,  employment, 
economic  status,  relationship 
with  parents,  recent  major 
events  such  as  death  of  parent 
or  job  loss  and  attitudes 
toward  child  rearing.  The  last 
area  is  included  because  it 
appears  that  children  born  to 
teenagers  are  at  significantly 
elevated  risk  of  becoming  vic- 
tims of  child  abuse. 


Doon  provides  career  advice  for  women 


by  Laura  Walkem 

Where  does  a woman  go  who 
has  decided  to  return  to  col- 
lege after  raising  a family; 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  cope 
with  the  changes  in  her  life; 
when  she  has  taken  on  a 
program  that  is  considered 
non-traditional  for  females 
and  is  having  problems  work- 
ing with  her  felow  male  stu- 
dents and  teacher?  This  ques- 
tion is  as  mere  example  of  the 
many  problems  needing  posi- 
tive answers  and  suggestions 
to  help  make  the  situation 
right.  Of  course,  the  attitude 
can  be  adopted  that  the  woman 
who  is  “mature”  and  has 
taken  on  a different  field  than 
most  women  take,  is  biting  off 
more  than  she  can  chew. 
As  women’s  roies  change  in 
society,  there  is  a necessity  for 
positive  reinforcement  groups 
that  will  help  her  in  her  chosen 
aspirations. 

On  our  campus,  there  are 
many  such  services  available. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  ask.  A 
bulletin  board  by  the  nurse’s 
office  advises  women  that 
there  is  a women’s  advisor  on 
campus  and  that  she  is  avail- 
able to  discuss  or  counsel. 

Joan  Magazine  is  the  Doon 
campus  women’s  advisor.  Her 


office  is  tucked  away  in  the 
guidance  area  It  is  furnished 
comfortably  and  is  conducive 
to  relaxed  conversation.  Mag- 
azine has  been  in  this  position 
for  approximately  two  years. 
She  feels  that  her  job  is  to  be 
available  to  women  in  the 
college  to  discuss  any  issues 
that  might  be  important  to 
them.  She  does  not  see  her 
position  as  a high  profile  situa- 
tion. Her  role  in,  her  words,  is 
to  dispense  information,  book- 
lets, and  to  make  women  more 
aware  of  the  services  available 
to  them.  Closely  related  to  this 
is  her  counselling  ability.  This 
serves  as  a good  marriage 
between  knowing  and  dealing 
with  an  individual’s  particular  - 
issues  and  being  a supportive 
listener;  two  very  important 
aspects  of  communication. 

Magazine  feels  that  women’s 
aspirations  have  changed. 
“Women’s  career  needs  have 
changed.  Some  need  to  support 
themselves  and  children.  Be- 
cause of  the  economy,  tradi- 
tional roles  for  jobs  have 
changed.  We  need  to  be  in 
touch  with  these  changes  and 
work  with  them.” 

Specifically,  Magazine  feels 
that  due  to  all  of  these 
changes,  women  need  to  com- 
municate and  deal  with  their 


specific  issues,  whether  it  be 
self-confidence  or  sexual 
harassment. 

The  services  that  are  avail- 
able from  the-  office  of  the 
women’s  adivisor  are  exten- 
sive. There  is,  as  mentioned,  a 
women’s  resource  collection 
that  includes  all  manner  of 
books  on  topics  such  as  self- 
improvement,  to  newsletters 
and  periodicals.  The  women’s 
advisor  is  not  only  available  to 
students  but  also  the  staff. 

The  office  of  the  Women’s 
Advisor  is  often  able  to  sugest 
referrals  to  community  agen- 
cies for  females  experiencing 
specific  difficulties.  Magazine 
cited  examples  such  as;  preg- 
nancies (unwanted),  abused 
women,  marriage  problems  or 
family  counselling. 

The  women’s  advisor  is 
available  to  do  class  presenta- 
tions on  subjects  of  special 
interest.  INformation  is  avail- 
able on  community  activities 
of  interest  to  women.  Maga- 
zine is  just  one  part  of  a large 
network  of  services  available 
to  students.  For  the  woman 
who  is  feeling  isolated  because 
she  is  older  than  her  class- 
mates or  who  is  goingdhrough 
the  same  kind  of  crisis  due  to 
working  in  a traditionally 
male  program,  help  is  there. 
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List  growing  for  NWHA  housing 


by  Janet  Kraft 

“Where  would  I go?”  says 
Debbie  L.,  a single  mother 
living  with  her  four  year  old 
son  in  a two  bedroom  govern- 
ment subsidized  townhousing 
unit.  “I’m  attending  school 
and  my  only  income,  a Family 
Benefits  allowance  of  $430  a 
month  just  barely  supports  us. 
My  rent  is  only  $110.  Now 
where  could  I go  to  beat 
that?” 

In  the  province  of  Ontario, 
government  subsidized  hous- 
ing falls  under  the  domain  of 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corpora- 
tion (OHC),  whose  mandate  is 
to  provide  accommodation  for 
low  to  moderate  income  fami- 
lies at  rents  which  are  geared 
to  their  incomes. 

The  OHC,  a branch  of  the 
provincial  Ministry  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs  and  Housing,  along 
with  the  Canadian  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation,  fund 
61  housing  authorities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  North  Waterloo  Housing 
Authority  (NWHA)  is  a local 
housing  authority  that  man- 
ages the  two  municipalities  of 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  and 
the  three  townships  of  Welles- 


ley, Wilmot  and  Woolwich. 

The  NWHA  has  282  units  in 
their  area  and  few  vacancies. 
Jim  Thompson,  housing  man- 
ager of  the  NWHA,  says,  “The 
waiting  list  keeps  getting 
longer  and  the  corporation  is 
not  going  to  build  anymore 
units.” 

Thompson  says  it  is  too 
costly,  “...we  are  constantly 
doing  studies  to  interpret  the 
housing  trends  and  that  is 
precisely  what  we  have  now  - a 
trend.  One  that  will  change  in 
the  future  and  then  we  will  be 
left  with  empty  units.” 

What  then  does  the  OHC 
propose  to  do  to  meet  the 
present  housing  needs,  without 
upsetting  the  future  balance  in 
the  number  of  units?  Two 
alternatives,  suggests  Thomp- 
son, are  the  rent  supplement 
program  and  the  municipal 
non-profit  housing  program. 

“Rent  supplement  is  used 
most  extensively  in  our  area,” 
says  Thompson.  Agreements 
are  reached  with  the  private 
landlords  or  owners  to  have  a 
number  of  vacant  units  set 
aside  for  applicants  on  the 
waiting  list. 

The  local  housing  authority 


leases  the  units  on  behalf  of 
the  tenants  and  calculates  the 
rent  the  tenants  must  pay  in 
relation  to  their  income.  The 
tenant  pays  the  calculated 
amount  to  the  owner  or  land- 
lord and  the  housing  authority 
makes  up  the  difference.  For 
example,  an  apartment  rent- 
ing at  $350  a month,  may  be 
rented  by  the  NWHA  and  the 
tenants  rent  be  calculated  at 
$100  a month,  so  the  NWHA 
makes  up  the  $250  difference. 

Thompson  feels  this  pro- 
gram is  the  most  flexible,”  ... 
When  the  trend  changes,  these 
units  can  be  rented  out  again 
at  regular  rents.” 

There  are  drawbacks 
though,  and  Thompson  is  the 
first  to  recognize  them.  “Reg- 
ular tenants  don’t  like  it  much 
when  they  are  paying  full  rent 
for  . an  apartment  and  the 
tenants  down  the  hall  in  the 
same  type  unit  pay  a great 
deal  less.” 

Another  alternative  is  the 
municipal  non-profit  housing 
program.  The  municipality 
identifies  the  land  available 
and  builds  accommodation,  if 
there  is  sufficient  need.  The 
families  and  up  to  50  in  seniors 
housing. 


Cafeteria:  strives  for  high  quality, 
cannot  reconcile  conflicting  tastes 


by  Roy  Cooper 

Most  people  don’t  like  eating 
in  cafeterias.  The  old  stigma 
that  the  food  is  usually  of  poor 
quality,  is  priced  higher  than 
necessary,  and  is  served  with 
relunctant  apathy  by  unfriend- 
ly persons  is  hard  to  erase.  The 
image  of  a cafeteria  as  an 
unnourishing,  unappetizing, 
and  unfriendly  assault  on  the 
senses  is  almost  universal. 
However,  Jackie  Leewenburg, 
manager  of  Food  Services  at 
the  Conestoga  College  Doon 
campus,  is  fighting  this  image. 
With  her  “army”  of  seventeen 
staff  to  assist  her,  she  may  win 
the  battle. 

In  a recent  interview, 
Leewenburg  revealed  that  her 
main  priorities  are  to  provide 
the  students  with  the  best 
possible  service  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 

“If  a class  is  dull,  or  if  a 
student  is  afraid  about  a test, 
they  don’t  need  a hassle  about 


the  food,”  she  said.  “We  are 
here  to  serve  them.” 

As  an  example  of  the  extent 
of  service  Leewenburg  is  pre- 
pared to  offer,  it  was  asked  if 
some  students,  who  may  be  on 
rstricted  diets,  could  receive 
special  menus.  She  said  that  it 
can  be  done  provided  that  the 
staff  is  given  a list  of  the 
required  food  items  in  ad- 
vance. 

“I’ll  do  anything  I can.  We 
run  a business-  We  have  to 
make  money  but-the  students 
pay  for  service  and  that’s  what 
they  have  to  get.” 

The  students  may  pay  for 
the  service  but  fortunately 
they  won’t  be  paying  ‘through 
the  nose’  for  it  because  she 
insists,  “I  like  to  keep  prices 
down  so  kids  can  afford  a good 
meal.” 

If  ever  there  was  a person 
suited  for  a position  as  manag- 
er of  Food  Service,  Leewen- 
burg seems  to  be  that  person. 
Not  only  can  she  relate  to  the 


Jackie  Leewenburg  at  work  in  the  cafeteria  kitchen. 


appetites  of  the  student  popu- 
lation, as  she  is  a mother  of 
two  sons  aged  18  and  20,  but 
she  was  raised  on  a farm 
where  good  food  and  large 
appetites  are  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Born  in  a small  town  40 
miles  south  of  Rotterdam,  Hol- 
land, she  remembers  that  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War 
there  were  many  people  walk- 
ing down  the  main  road  in 
search  of  food.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  she  says,  “it  really 
turns  me  off  to  see  people  put 
too  much  on  their  plates  and 
not  eat  it  when  I was  a child  I 
saw  so  many  people  that  didn’t 
have  anything.” 

She  received  her  basic  train- 
ing in  food  preparation  by  the 
time  she  and  her  husband  had 
immigrated  to  Canada  in  1962. 
Three  and  one  half  years  ago, 
after  a variety  of  domestic 
jobs,  which  included  raising 
her  two  sons,  she  began  with 
Beaver  Foods  Limited  at  a 
community  college  in  Peter- 
borough. In  the  fall  of  1981,  she 
became  manager  at  Conestoga 
College. 

Although  pleasing  people  is 
the  reward  she  says  she  re- 
ceives for  her  service,  it  can 
sometimes  be  a difficult  task. 
She  related  an  incident  that 
proved  to  be  quite  perplexing. 

“One  day  we  got  a notice 
saying  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  pepper  in  the  soup. 
The  following  day  there  was 
another  message  from  some- 
one else  that  complimented  us 
on  the  taste  of  the  soup  and 
asked  us  not  to  change  it.” 

Nevertheless,  she  seems  to 
take  it  all  in  stride  and  feels 
that  the  students  of  Doon 
campus  are  “not  bad  at  all.” 

During  her  off-duty  hours 
you  might  find  Jackie  Leewen- 
burg dining,  at  either  the 
Waikiki  or  The  Swiss  Castle 
Inn,  enjoying  her  favorite 
dishes. 

What  do  her  taste  buds 
fancy? 

“I  love  seafood,  especially 
fresh  eel,”  she  said. 


province  funds  this  program 
but  the  municipality  heads  it 
up  and  does  all  the  adminis- 
tration. The  City  of  Kitchener 
has  decided  the  headaches  of 
all  the  additional  bureaucracy 
outweighs  the  benefits.  City 
council  recently  rejected  mu- 
nicipal non-profit  housing. 

Set  up  in  the  program  is  the 
option  for  the  municipality  to 
allocate  the  planning,  building 
and  renting  to  private  interest 
groups.  The  municipality  must 
express  disinterest  in  the  pro- 
gram and  thereby  waive  their 
right  to  the  funds  making 
them  available  to  private  in- 
terest groups. 

One  such  private  interest 
group  is  the  Mennonite  Cen- 
tral Task  Force  for  Seniors 
Housing.  This  group  proposes 
to  turn  an  old  car  barn  on  1440 


King  St.E.,  Kitchener  into  a 
seniors  housing  complex. 
Bryce  Balmer,  a spokesman 
for  the  group,  says  “Four 
community  churches  have 
banded  together  to  provide 
better  housing  for  seniors,  we 
have  met  with  city  council  and 
they  have  given  us  their 
okay...  but  the  CMHC  is 
throwing  a wrench  into  the 
works.” 

The  CMHC  must  approve 
the  idea  if  the  group  hopes  for 
any  federal  funding.  Mr. 
Poser,  a staff  member  at  the 
CMHC,  says  “The  Central 
Task  Force  is  proposing  a plan 
that  is  too  sizable.  We  are 
responsible  for  six  counties 
plus  the  Regional  Municipality 
of  Waterloo  and  we  need  proof 
that  Kitchener  needs  more 
seniors  housing.” 


The  Guelph  report 


Since  September,  the  GSA, 
the  student  association  at  Con- 
estoga’s Guelph  campus,  has 
offered  many  activities.  The 
school  year  started  off  with  an 
orientation  picnic  and  pub  on 
Sept.  16.  The  picnic  featured 
softball,  sac  races,  a baloon 
toss,  tug-of-war,  and  plenty  of 
food  and  drink.  The  pub  start- 
ed later  that  evening  at  the 
Maryhill  Knights  of  Columbus 
Hall.  Verticle  put  on  a good 
show  and  the  evening  was 
successfull.  People  were  up 
dancing  the  generally  having 
a great  time. 

Also,  on  Oct.  6,  the  GSA  held 
a golf  tournament  which  was 
followed  by  the  pub  the  eve- 
ning at  Merryhill.  Glider  filled 
the  hall  with  good  sounds  and 
everyone  had  a great  time. 
Our  Halloween  pub  featured 
the  Coolers  and  all  kinds  of 
crazy  people  wearing  all  sorts 
of  costumes. 


In  mid-November,  a curling 
bonspiel  took  place  at  the 
Guelph  Country  Club.  It  was 
won  by  Murray  Dickson 
(skip),  Chris  Brown  (vice), 
Elmar  Nabbe  (second)  and 
Duane  McLaughlin  (lead). 

On  Nov.  18,  York  Road  was 
featured  at  a pub.  The  band 
put  on  a show  that  really  got 
the  people  up  dancing  and 
partying.  The  pub  was  preced- 
ed by  a car  rally.  The  GSA 
extends  thanks  to  all  who 
participated,  and  an  honor- 
able mention  to  the  people  who 
got  the  mailbox. 

The  future  holds  many  more 
activities  such  as  pinball  and 
video  tournaments,  volleyball, 
floor  hockey,  badminton,  and 
many  more  pubs.  Posters 
around  the  Guelph  campus 
will  tell  about  these  activities 
and  others,  like  Winter  Car- 
nival Week,  which  are  coming 
up  in  the  new  year. 


We’ll  show  you  how 
to  toss  a wild  mango 


by  Monica  Mroz 

How  long  has  it  been  since 
you  attended  a party  where  the 
center  of  attraction  was  a 
mango?  Just  as  I suspected. 
You  have  never  been  to  a 
mango-oriented  party.  You  un- 
fortunate souls  don’t  know 
what  you  are  missing.  Mangos 
can  be  a lot  of  fun. 

That  poor  little,  fruit  was 
tossed  up  and  down  and  all 
around  in  that  small  two-bed- 
room-apartment (which  inci- 
dentally, sleeps  three),  until  it 
got  squished  next  to  the  loaf  of 
bread. 

From  tne  top:  newsrap  par- 
ties are  held  weekly  at  the 
‘three’s  company’  abode  of 
Deb,  Steve  and  Mar.  And  even 
though  the  parties  do  take 
place  in  Deb’s  bedroom,  (the 
hvingroom)  everything  is  very 
above  board. 

The  party  is  a culmination  of 
hours  of  hard  work  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  CXLR-AM  Newsrap 
event  on  Friday  mornings. 

By  this  time,  the  crew  is  so 
totally  exhausted,  that  they 
need  an  incentive  to  start 
drinking  from  those  incredibly 
stimulating  bottles  of  Blue. 

Don't  Squeeze  The  Mango  by 
Dry  Bread  was  the  top  hit  in 
the  Bahamas  in  1979.  Deb  was 
so  moved  and  grooved  by  the 
beat  during  her  visit  to  the 
Bahamas  she  just  had  to  pick 


up  a 45. 

Well,  when  that  little  mango 
is  cued  up  and  its  volume  is 
pushed  to  “max”,  those  BRT 
students  turn  ultra  liberal. 
They-- toss  aside  their  mikes 
and  ear  plugs  for  some  rather 
unusal  apparel.  Everything 
from  bread,  black  umbrellas 
and  pots  and  pans  are  used  to 
highlight  the  dance  routine 
around  the  kitchen  and  the 
bedroom  (oops!  sorry,  that’s 
the  livingroom). 

The  beat  is  guaranteed  to 
rock  your  socks  off,  as  Steve 
discovered  when  he  wacked 
his  toe  against  Deb’s  bed. 

I’m  not  too  sure  that  the 
mango  survived  the  last  cir- 
cuit through  the  kitchen.  On 
the  finishing  note,  Mark  tossed 
Deb’s  pillow  a bit  too  hard, 
only  to  spill  a precious  bottle  of 
Blue,  wipe  out  a lampshade, 
and  ultimately  squish  that 
poor  baby  mango.  What  hap- 
pened on  the  flip  side  should  be 
left  unsaid. 

You  may  be  wondering 
about  the  relevance  of  this 
article.  There  really  isn’t  any. 
But  since  my  editor  insisted: 
point  one;  Don’t  squeeze  the 
mango,  it  has  feelings  too. 
Point  two:  Not  one  of  these 
mango  students  was  higher 
than  a mango  tree  at  the  time 
of  the  broadcast. 

P.S.'  Since  the  time  of  writing 
Deb  has  moved  out. 
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Musical  Santa 
makes 

Doon  students 
merry 


photo  essay  by  Roy  Cooper 


Santa  Claus,  that  jolly  old  man  from  the  North 
Pole,  arrived  at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus 
cafeteria  during  noon  hour  last  Tuesday.  While 
students  ate  their  lunches  and  enjoyed  free  egg 
nog  and  homemade  cookies  ( compliments  of 
Beaver  Foods  Ltd.),  the  bearded  gentleman 
distributed  candy  canes  and  demonstrated  his 
musical  talent  by  playing  Christmas  carols  on  a 
piano.  At  one  point  several  ladies  from  the 
Administration  office  joined  Santa  in  singing 
many  of  the  yuletide  melodies. 

During  his  brief  visit,  an  enthusiastic  group  of 
children  from  the  Early  Childhood  Education 
Centre  dropped  in  and  decorated  the  Christmas  • 
tree  in  the  cafeteria.  But  not  before  each  one  had 
a chance  to  sit  on  Santa’s  knee  to  make  their 
special  requests. 


Grade  13  to  be  dropped 


Athlete  of  the  Year 
Nominations 

Qualifications 

Varsity  Participation 

- performs  and  shows  desire,  dedication,  team 
leadership,  good  sportsmanship,  and  respect. 

Intramural  Participation 

- active  intramural  participation 
and  assistance 

Academics 

- at  least  a “B”  average 

Contribution  to  the  Community 

- involvement  in  areas  both  related  and 
unrelated  to  athletics,  the  good  of  the 
college,  and  the  community  at  large. 

Nominations  close 
Jan.  28,  1 983 


by  Pam  McKay 

Grade  13  in  Ontario  high 
schools  will  be  eliminated 
within  seven  years,  Education 
Minister  Bette  Stephenson  an- 
nounced. 

With  the  streamlining  of  the 
new  curriculum,  students 
could  complete  highschool  in 
less  than  five  years. 

Stephenson  said  students 
will  be  able  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  complete  the 
diploma  in  four  or  five  years. 

The  number  of  compulsory 
subjects  required  to  enter  uni- 
versity will  be  increased  to  16 
from  nine.  They  must  include 
five  Englishes,  two  maths  and 
sciences,  with  the  remainder 
in  French,  geography,  arts 
and  business  courses. 

The  program,  to  be  intro- 
duced gradually,  will  mean 
high  school  students  will  not 
have  much  choice  in  picking 
their  courses. 

Reorganization  of  the  high 
school  system  stems  from  a 
report  by  a group  of  teachers 
and  members  of  the  public 
appointed  by  Stephenson  in 


1980  to  study  secondary  school 
education. 

The  Secondary  Education 
Review  Project  (SERP),  by 
former  Toronto  board  of  edu- 
cation director  Duncan  Green, 
sifted  through  about  3,000  writ- 
ten submissions  to  assess  pub- 
lic opinion  before  making  98 
recommendations.  Summed 
up,  this  means  the  elimination 
of  grade  13  and  tighter  controls 


over  standards  and  evalua- 
tions. 

High  school  education  in 
Ontario  had  followed  the  same 
pattern  for  decades  before. 
The  education  minister  Wil- 
liam Davis  initialed  changes  in 
the  late  1960s. 

The  changes  were  based  on 
the  Dennis-Hall  Report,  the 
theme  of  which  was  living  and 
learning. 


CM  presents  ARCHIVES 

a musical  documentary 
Thursday  Dec.  16 
3:30 

featured  artist 

Genesis 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Charity  concert  staged  for  a day 


CHYM’s  Paul  Godfrey 


The  man  behind  the  mike 


by  Moira  Welsh 

On  the  top  floor  of  the 
Canada  Trust  building,  in  a 
room  looking  over  the  city  of 
Kitchener  sits  a man  whose 
voice  reaches  thousands  of  us 
every  day. 

Paul  Godfrey  is  a radio 
broadcaster  at  CHYM.  He  has 
become  well-known  for  the 
consistently  upbeat  and  posi- 
tive tone  of  his  show,  which  is 
on  the  air  weekdays  from  10 
till  two.  Not  want  to  be  the 
bearer  of  bad  news,  Godfrey 
tries  to  pass  along  events  or 
happenings  of  a good  and 
happy  nature. 

By  putting  a lot  of  positive 
material  into  his  show,  God- 
frey believes  that  he  is  show- 
ing a different  side  of  things. 

“I  try  to  give  you  a different 
slant  or  perspective,”  Godfrey 
stated.  “Thats  what  I’m 
after.” 

Reading  six  newspapers  a 
day  is  part  of  the  “homework” 
that  Godfrey  does  to  personal- 
ize his  show.  Something  new 
happens  each  day  and  he 
always  finds  a way  to  work  it 
in.  If  it  is,  for  example,  Kenny 
Rogers’  birthday,  he  will  play 
Kenny’s  hits  throughout  the 
day. 

After  reading  his  daily 
papers,  Godfrey  picks  out  the 
information  that  he  wants  to 
use  in  his  show.  Only  the  very 
best  of  this  material  is  ever 
used  on  the  air. 

What  he  does  say  in  every 
show  is  that  well-known 


phrase,  “Shine  on”.  Godfrey 
has  used  this  term  for  ten 
years  because  it  has  always 
had  a positive  sound.  Actually, 
as  he  was  to  find  out  later,  it  is 
a ghetto  expression  meaning 
“I’m  gonna  polish  you  off! 
Even  so,  CHYM  producers 
won’t  let  him  drop  it  because  it 
has  become  synonomous  with 
his  name. 

The  reason  that  Godfrey’s 
show  has  such  an  upbeat  tone 
is  probably  because  he  is  the 
same  type  of  man.  Not  only 
has  he  produced  and  narrated 
several  nation-wide  radio  spe- 
cials, he  has  worked  on  TV, 
placed  third  in  a motorcross  on 
Wide  World  of  Sports,  driven 
stock  cars  and  played  in  a 
Peter  Ustinov  performance. 
Godfrey  even  holds  the  unoffi- 
cial record  for  shaking  the 
most  hands. 

He  has  20  years  of  experi- 
ence to  help  him  over  any 
rough  spots.  Starting  out  in 
high  school,  he  went  from  a 
two  minute  news  reading  on 
Saturday  mornings  to  working 
full-time  for  CHEX  radio  in 
Peterborough.  After  that  he 
went  from  CKLY  in  Lindsay  to 
Toronto’s  CFTR  for  five  years 
before  finally  settling  in  at 
CHYM. 

After  looking  closely  at  the 
experiences  and  success  in 
Godfrey’s  life  so  far,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  his  show  has  taken 
on  such  a positive  quality.  One 
might  say  that  here  is  a man 
who  really  does  practise  what 
he  preaches. 


New  Orleans  Cafe 


by  Jana  McNaught 

if  you  just  happen  to  be  on  a 
^^stroll  down  Toronto’s  Yonge 
Street,  and  want  to  be  insulted, 
ripped-off  and  generally  dis- 
satisfied, go  to  the  New  Or- 
leans Cafe  for  lunch. 

To  start,  the  entrance  to  the 
cafe  is  somewhat  confusing. 
Finally,  we  found  the  door, 
cleverly  tucked  away  in  an 
inconvenient  corner  of  the 
building.  During  the  summer 
it  had  been  at  the  front  of  the 
restaurant. 

The  prices  quoted,  were  sky- 
high,  but  the  dishes  looked 
tempting  so  we  ordered. 

My  fellow  adventurer  had  an 
omlet  of  her  own  choice: 
cheese,  mushroom  and  green 
pepper.  I ordered  a crepe  Flor- 
entine. 

The  New  Orleans  Cafe,  was 


by  Michael  Haines 

Last  Wednesday  a benefit 
was  held  at  the  Woodshed,  a 
bar  in  Guelph.  Before  going 
into  a review  of  the  concert  I 
felt  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
give  a description  of  how  this 
benefit  came  to  be. 

It  started  when  Glorfin  Del, 
a two-year-old  Afgan,  was  run 
over  twice  on  Highway  six. 
The  dog,  in  very  bad  shape, 
was  taken  to  the  humane 
society  and  its  owner,  Jennifer 
Anne  Brown,  was  notified. 
Rather  than  let  the  dog  be  put 
to  sleep  she  decided  to  save  it 
at  any  cost.  The  dog  under- 
went surgery,  the  cost  coming 
to  roughly  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

To  pay  for  all  of  the  costs 
seemed  to  be  almost  impossi- 
ble, so  through  the  help  of  Dale 
Marcel,  a friend,  they  ar- 
ranged to  hold  a benefit  for  the 
dog. 

Dale  is  a drummer  for  a 
band  named  The  Rockaderos. 
He  arranged  for  four  bands  to 
get  together  and  play  for  free 
and  put  on  a benefit.  The 
benefit  was  called  The  Glory 
Hound  Benefit. 

Tickets  for  the  benefit  were 
four  dollars,  and  they  were 
hoping  to  make  about  $400 
after  expenses.  For  the  four 
dollars  we  were  entertained  by 
four  bands,  ranging  from  jazz 
to  rock-a-billy. 

The  night  started  off  with  a 


band  called  The  Club.  They 
are  basically  a Rock  and 
Roll-Rhythm  and  Blues  band. 
They  were  fortunate  to  ac- 
quire Randy  Sutherland  on 
guitar,  the  guitarist  for  the 
Toronto  based  band  Ta- 
marack. They  played  for 
about  45  minutes  and  warmed 
the  crowd  up,  started  the 
dancing  and  the  pace  was  set 
for  the  evening. 

When  they  finished  they 
were  replaced  by  a band  from 
Guelph  called  the  High  Hats. 
The  Hig  Hats  are  a five-piece 
jazz  band  playing  30’s  style 
jazz.  The  music  is  energetic 
and  they  filled  the  dance  floor. 
This  is  a very  professional, 
young  one  for  the  style  of 
music  that  they  were  playing. 
An  appreciation  for  an  almost 
forgotten  style  and  era  has 
made  this  band  very  popular 
in  the  Guelph  and  surrounding 
areas.  Beautiful  four-part  har- 
monizing along  with  stunning 
trumpet  and  saxophone  solos 
make  this  a band  that  is 
refreshing  and  unique. 

The  Rockaderos  kept  things 
lively  after  the  High  Hats 
surrendered  the  stage.  The 
band,  based  in  Toronto,  was 
the  only  non-local  group  to 
play  on  Wednesday.  The  lead 
singer  also  bassist,  sings  in  a 
style  similar  to  Elvis  Costello, 
but  the  range  of  tunes  played 
varied  quite  a bit.  I found  his 
singing  to  be  lacking  in  sme  of 
the  styles  that  were  being 


played.  The  three  piece  band 
had  a full  rich  sound,  ac- 
complished by  musicians  who 
knew  what  they  were  doing. 
Dale  Marcel,  the  drummer 
and  organizer  of  the  benefit, 
was  fantastic.  He  is  a tasteful 
and  accurate,  as  well  as  fas-t, 
drummer. 

The  range  of  styles  they 
played  was  impressive,  going 
from  rock-a-billy  to  pure 
funk. 

After  the  base  paced  set  of 
the  ’deros,  Harry  Palm  and 
Common  Ground  got  up  to  end 
the  night.  Harry  is  a fairly 
well-known  blues  guitarist 
from  the  Guelph  area  and 
plays  all  over  Waterloo 
County.  They  are  a power- 
house Rhythm  and  Blues  Band 
that  tend  to  lean  towards  the 
traditional  style  of  playing  the 
blues.  Harry  is  a real  string- 
bender,  alternately  playing 
tasteful  leads  and  harmoniz- 
ing (crooning)  with  his  female 
bassist  Black  Molly.  Sax 
player,  Billy  Beck,  is  obvious- 
ly in  his  medium  playing  with 
this  band,  comfortabley  let- 
ting out  energetic  leads  to 
match  those  of  Harry  Palm. 

All  of  these  bands  would 
have  to  be  classified  as 
“starving”  in  terms  of  making 
a living  off  of  their  talent.  This 
is  no  reflection,  however,  of 
the  quality  of  music  that  all 
these  bands  put  together  to 
make  the  night  completely  en- 
tertaining. 


Windjammer  hits  stormy 
seas,  last  ’82  pub  a flop 


by  Monica  Mroz 

Windjammer  jammed  the 
dance  floor  at  Conestoga’s 
year-ender  pub  last  Thursday. 
But  the  cafeteria  dance  floor  is 
small.  For  those  who  were 
there  to  dance,  the  loud,  blar- 
ing music  was  acceptable.  For 
socializing  purposes,  or  for  an 
evening  of  relaxation,  you 
were  better  off  to  stay  at 
home. 

The  band  played  a variety  of 
rock  and  roll  music,  which 
suited  the  tastes  of  many 
people.  Windjammer’s  songs 
are  copied  form  original  ar 


tists,  and  most  were  poorly 
done.  The  band  should  expect 
to  lose  a lot  of  its  audience  to 
the  FM  radio  stations. 

Originally  from  the  Sarnia 
area,  the  band  continues  to 
pay  the  small  town  bar/pub 
circuit.  Windjammer  has 
played  at  some  colleges  and 
universities  across  southwest- 
ern Ontario.  But  if  Windjam- 
mer hopes  to  make  it  big,  or 
popular,  it  needs  some  im- 
provement. If  a person  is 
going  to  copy  a work,  it  ought 
to  be  done  correctly.  Many  of 
the  songs  did  not  match  the 
originals  by  any  means. 


Windjammer  has  been  to- 
gether for  two  years.  Manager 
and  lead  guitarist  Rick  Steves 
built  the  guitars  which  are 
used  on  stage  by  the  band.  He 
has  been  playing  guitar  for  17 
years.  Sue  Steves  is  the  lead 
singer,  with  Leo  Guindon  on 
drums.  John  Chryssoulakis 
The  majority  of  the  people 
appeared  to  be  enjoying  the 
pub.  However,  many  of  them 
also  appeared  to  have  alcohol 
levels  above  a safe  limit.  I 
hope  everyone  made  it  home 
Although  it  was  hat  and 
glasses  night  at  the  pub.  few 
showed  up  in  the  attire. 


once  well-known  for  its  crepes. 
That  day  has  passed.  My  crepe 
was  hard,  cold  and  obviously 
store-bought.  My  fellow  con- 
spirator was  very  happy  with 
her  omelet  . 

A dessert  was  ordered  for 
the  final  touch  on  the  meal. 
Both  of  us  are  cheesecake  fans 
and  there  was  no  argument. 
The  New  York  Cheesecake 
was  good! ! 

The  bill  for  two  came  to  just 
under  twenty  dollars.  Consid- 
ering that  we  didn’t  have  a 
glass  of  wine  or  any  other 
alcholic  beverages,  we  agreed 
that  it  was  too  high. 

As  we  emerged  on  to  Yonge 
Street,  we  passed  by  the  front 
window  where  diners  could  be 
seen  “enjoying”  their  noon 
meal.  But  then,  appearances 
can  be  deceiving. 


Windjammer  manager  and  lead  guitarist  Rick  Steves  and  lead  singer  Sue  Steves 
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Music  Notes 


by  Liz  Wilson 

SOFT  CELL  have  two  new 
singles  out  this  week.  “Where 
The  Heart  Is”  and  “It’s  A 
Mug’s  Game”  precede  the 
release  of  their  second  album 
in  January. 

Hey,  get  this!  Aging  profes- 
sional bad  boy,  MALCOLM 
MCLAREN  has  just  released 
his  very  own  record.  It  is 
called  “Buffalo  Gals”,  and 
definitely  cannot  be  taken 
seriously.  The  man  himself, 
not  meant  to  be  taken  serious- 
ly either. 

' BING  CROSBY  is  still  sing- 
ing Christmas  carols.  This 
year  it  is  with  DAVID  BOWIE. 
Peace  On  Earth/Little  Drum- 
mer Boy  is  taken  from  a 
BBC-TV  special  recorded  in 
1976. 

“It’s  All  Right”  is  YOKO 
ONO’s  sixth  album.  It  is  due 
for  release  sometime  before 
Christmas. 

“We  don’t  care  if  we  don’t 
have  any  talent,  we  just  wanna 
make  money”  said  WENDY  0. 
WILLIAMS”  in  1980.  The  no- 
torious PLASMATICS  now 
have  a third  album  to  their 
credit,  “Coup  D’Etat.  They  are 
in  the  process  of  a North 
American  tour.  (Oh,  perish  the 
thought). 

The  top  spot  this  week  be- 


longs to  MUSICAL  YOUTH,  a 
quintet  from  Birmingham, 
England.  Their  first  album, 
“Youth  Of  Today”  has  met 
good  reviews  since  its  release. 
Not  bad  for  a band  whose 
average  age  is  13.  The  boys 
play  reggae,  but  it  is  a happy 
up-reggae.  Their  single,  “Pass 
The  Dutchie”  is  selling  ex- 
tremely well.  The  title  is  bor- 
rowed from  an  old  reggae 
tune,  “Pass  The  Kouchie”  (a 
Rastafarian  term  for 
ganja/herb.)  “Dutchie”  was 
the  most  requested  song  on 
CFNY  last  week. 

Members  of  SQUEEZE  have 
parted,  to  pursue  their  own 
careers.  TEARDROP  EX- 
PLODES have  also  broken  up, 
due  to  irreconciable  dif- 
ferences. 

ON  TOUR 

New  York  based  band,  OUR 
DAUGHTER’S  WEDDING 
comes  to  Ballingers,  De- 
cember 14.  Something  to  look 
forward  to. 

If  you’re  wondering  what  to 
do  for  New  Year’s  Eve  this 
year,  THE  SPOONS  are  at 
Ballingers.  Fifteen  dollars 
each  gets  you  a hat  and  a noise 
maker.  Its  a little  expensive 
when  you  consider  that  you  see 
the  band  anytime  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  for  about  five 
dollars  a shot. 


-$■  Record  Reviews 


Elton  John 

Despite  containing  the  two 
hit  singles  Empty  Garden  and 
Blue  Eyes,  Elton  John’s  latest 
album.  Jump  Up,  has  failed  to 
catch  on  big  with  record- 
buyers. 

A surprise?  Not  really  since, 
in  recent  years,  John  has 
disappointed  many  of  his  fans 
by  turning  out  a product  that  is 
far  inferior  to  his  earlier  work. 
Unfortunate?  Yes.  Jump  Up 
may  not  be  a mammoth  com- 
mercial success,  but  it  is  Elton 
John’s  best  artistic  effort  in 
quite  awhile  and  deserves  a 
listen. 

The  album  combines  soft, 
easy-listening  with  a couple  of 
upbeat  tunes  that  may  move 
you  to  “jump  up”  and  dance. 

Never  known  for  dance 
music  (Crocodile  Rock  is  one 
notable  exception),  John  suc- 
ceeds quite  well  here  with 
numbers  like  Where  Have  All 
The  Good  Times  Gone,  Ball 
and  Chain  and  especially  Dear 
John. 

John  does  not  neglect  those 
who  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  mellower  songs  that  have 
always  been  his  forte.  Besides 
the  romantic  Blue  Eyes,  there 
is  a pretty  love  song  called 
Princess. 

Every  Elton  John  album 
contains  at  least  one  song  that 


touches  on  an  unusual  or 
tragic  subject.  Jump  Up  con- 
tains two  such  numbers  - 
Empty  Garden,  a touching 
tribute  to  the  late  John  Len- 
non, and  a song  in  the  manner 
of  Ticking  (Caribou,  1974) 
called  All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Front. 

James  Galway 

James  Galway’s  “Greatest 
Hits”  delivers  more  than  the 
rather  unimaginative  title 
promises.  The  artist  travels  up 
and  down  the  scale  with  his 
flute,  presenting  the  listener 
with  varied  tones  and  moods, 
from  the  lively  “Flight  of  the 
Bumble  Bee”  by  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  to  the  almost  melan- 
cholic “Allegro  Sonate  No.  4 by 
Bach. 

It  is  unusual  for  any  in- 
strumentalist to  become  a pop- 
ular hit,  but  Galway  is  well  on 
his  way.  His  record  company, 
RCA,  should  be  credited  with 
some  of  this,  as  they  have 
given  him  a plethora  of  public- 
ity lately.  Numerous  appear- 
ances on  television  talk  shows 
(Johnny  Carson,  Alan  Thicke, 
Merv  Griffin)  haven’t  hurt 
record  sales  either. 

Galway  is  not  uncontrover- 
sial.  He  has  been  accused  of 
relying  too  much  on  synthe- 
sizers and  of  being  just  a little 
too  taken  with  his  own  talent. 


The  latter  objection  is  irrele- 
vant; the  former  may  have  a 
grain  of  truth  to  it.  Whatever 
the  case,  his  music  is  smooth 
and  fluid  without  a hint  of 
uncertain  musicianship. 

The  only  really  commercial 
cut  is  “Annie’s  Song”,  a John 
Denver  composition.  While  it 
is  still  instantly  recognizable, 
Galway’s  interpretation 
makes  a statement  the  origi- 
nal never  did,  giving  the  tune 
and  entirely  different  charac- 
ter. 

In  many  solo  instrument/or- 
chestral mixes,  one  fraction 
drowns  out  the  other  - not  so  on 
“Greatest  Hits”.  Each  instrj^| 
ment  is  clearly  heard;  eve^^l 
arrangement  does  justice  to 
the  soloist  as  well  as  the 
orchestra,  in  this  case  the 
National  Philharmonic. 

Galway  is  a master  of  the 
arpeggio.  The  listener  finds 
himself  actually  holding  his 
breath  waiting  to  see  if  Gal- 
way can  carry  it  off;  if  he  can 
sound  each  note  as  truely  as 
the  last.  He  does  - every  time. 

There  is  no  new  material 
here,  but  if  you’re  not  already 
a Galway  fan,  this  compilation 
of  previous  “hits”  is  a fine 
introduction  to  the  man’s  mu- 
sical genius,  If  you  are  already 
an  admirer,  this  is  a sweet 
reminder  of  how  you  came  to 
be  one. 


The  Back  Door 


Part  4:  The  Back  Door. 

The  new  music  scene  in 
Kitchener- Waterloo  has 
always  been  closely  associated 
with,  if  not  completely  mono- 
polized by,  Record  World  and 
Records  on  Wheels,  both  of 
downtown  Kitchener. 

Act  1 was  run  by  Record 
World  owner  Lino  Natoli  until 
its  early  demise  in  the  fall  of 
’79.  The  new  music  scene  then 
shifted  to  the  Back  Door, 
downstairs  of  the  Metro  Tav- 
ern, 164  Victoria  St.  N.,  Kitch- 
ener. 

Records  on  Wheels  employ- 
ee, Kevin  Diebolt,  was  spin- 
ning the  discs  every  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Back  Door.  Diebolt 
was  a good  friend  of  Act  1 DJ 
“Mad”  Mel  Johnson  and  liked 
the  music  that  he  played.  So, 
when  Diebolt  DJ’d,  he  would 
add  some  of  this  new  music 
into  his  regular  sets  which 
mostly^  consisted  of  ’60’s  music. 

Once  Act  1 closed,  Diebolt 
recommended  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Back  Door  that 
Johnson  be  hired,  because  he 
was  an  exceptionable  DJ. 
Thus,  Johnson  was  hired  and 
worked  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  nights  which  were 
completely  and  exclusively 
new  music  nights. 

Waitress  Coral  Andrews  ex- 
plains, “Kevin  was  responsible 
for  that  place  (Back  Door) 
going  punk  and  Mel  accelerat- 
ed it.” 

Johnson  played  both  punk 
rock,  which  was  raunchy  ener- 
getic music  by  bands  like  the 
Damned  and  Sex  Pistols,  and 
new  wave  which  was  more 
danceable  by  bands  like  the 
Pretenders  and  the  B-52’s. 

Johnson  stayed  only  five 
months,  though.  His  main 
problem  was  that  he  was  too 
far  ahead  in  his  musical 
knowledge.  He  would  ^play 
music  by  Joy  Division  and 
people  just  weren’t  ready  for 
that  yet. 

Andrews  took  Johnson’s 
place  once  he  left.  She  had 
learned  a lot  from  him  and 
kept  the  scene  alive  and 


strong.  She  would  feature  new 
bands  each  night  and  would 
dress  in  really  wild  outfits. 

“The  Back  Door  started  to 
really  make  money  when  it 
went  punk  and  new  wave,” 
Andrews  says. 

They  hired  Ron  Wentzlaff 
who  featured  electronic  music 
by  such  noteables  as  Simple 
Minds,  Gary  Numan  and  John 
Foxx.  He  attracted  the 
dancers,  which  really  put  the 
place  into  full  swing.  “Ron  was 
probably  the  best  DJ  that  ever 
played  at  the  Back  Door,” 
Diebolt  said. 

All  through  1980  its  populari- 
ty grew  and  grew.  However, 
with  its  rising  popularity  came 
the  inevitable.  Troublemakers 
were  constantly  coming  down 
and  creating  navoc.  Many  of 
the  punks  were  damaging  the 
place  and  frightening  patrons 
away  and,  like  usual,  rockers 
were  coming  down  looking  for 
people  to  punch  out. 

People  were  starting  to  stay 
away  from  the  place  because 
they  were  afraid.  It  got  to  the 
point  when  the  police  were 
making  regular  visits  to  the 
Back  Door  in  anticipation  of 
trouble. 

Consequently,  the  Back  Door 
management  decided  to  close 
the  Back  Door  down  complete- 
ly by  the  end  of  1981.  The^| 
renovated  it  and  changed 
into  a Beatles  nostalgian  bar. 

It  is  now  called  the  Metro 
Cavern  and  feature  Beatle  and 
old  ’60’s  music  • 

The  demand  for  new  music 
still  existed,  however.  Proba- 
bly stronger  than  ever. 

Realizing  this,  Mike  Peplow 
(who  played  in  the  Skitzoids 
that  were  featured  in  part  2 of 
this  series)  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation. 
With  the  help  of  Record  World 
owner  Lino  Natoli,  they  opened 
Kitchener’s  premier  new 
music  dance  club.  The  Beat 
Escape  came  into  existance 
last  February  and  has  been 
growning  in  its  popularity  ever 
since. 

Next  Week:  The  Beat  Escape. 


Foul  Shots 


Strike-torn  NFL 
returns  to  action 

by  Kelly  Pfeiffer 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Canadian  Football 
League  season  and  another  championship  for  the 
Edmonton  Eskimos,  all  eyes  have  turned  to  the 
resumption  of  the  strike-shortened  National 
Football  League  season. 

With  no  time  to  complete  a full  seasons 
schedule,  the  NFL  executives  have  decided  to 
impart  a nine  game  schedule  and  combine  each 
division  in  their  respective  conference  into  two 
14-team  conferences. 

This  new  development  in  scheduling  has  made 
it  even  more  crucial  for  the  team  that  hopes  to 
capture  one  of  the  16  playoff  spots. 

In  the  National  conference,  the  Washington 
Redskins  have  continued  their  outstanding  play 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  81  season,  when  they 
ended  it  with  an  eight  game  winning  streak.  This 
year  Skins  head  coach  Joe  Gibb,  who  brought  his 
offensive  talents  over  from  San  Diego  last  year, 
has  his  team  at  the  top  of  the  conference. 

Former  Argonaut  quarterback  Joe  Theismann 
has  had  his  best  season  to  date,  while  the  return 
of  power  running  back  John  Riggins  and  the 
discovery  of  a breakaway  receiver  in  Charlie 
Brown,  has  made  the  Redskins  a true  offensive 
threat 

The  disappointment  of  the  year  has  to  go  to  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles,  who  since  their  Super  bowl 
berth  two  years  ago,  has  failed  to  show  any  life 
thus  far  this  season. 

An  aging  offensive  line  and  an  inadequate 
receiving  corp  has  brought  about  a quick  decline 
in  the  once  explosive  Eagle  attack. 

Quarterback  Ron  Jaworski  still  has  the  talent 
to  lead  the  Eagles  to  a title  but  with  Harold 
Carmichael  being  Philadelphia’s  only  bonafide 
receiver  and  running  back  Wilbert  Montgomery 
having  constant  injury  problems  the  future  looks 
uncertain. 

Turning  to  the  American  conference,  when 
linebacker  Tom  Cousineau,  formerly  of  the 
defunct  Montreal  Alouettes  of  the  CFL,  signed 
with  the  Cleveland  Browns  for  an  estimated  $2.5 
million  over  four  years,  it  was  suppose  to  make 
the  Browns  an  immediate  Super  Bowl  contender. 
But  to  this  point  in  the  season,  the  Browns 
defense  has  performed  poorly  and  Cousineau  has 
hardly  been  noticeable  on  the  field. 

Even  with  this  the  Browns  offense  in  past  years 
had  been  able  to  overcome  the  defense’s 
ineffectiveness  and  had  made  them  a very 
respectable  team.  But  with  the  loss  of  running 
back  Mike  Pruitt  to  injuries  and  the  retirement  of 
former  all-star  running  back  Calvin  Hill,  the 
offense  has  had  minimal  success. 

My  personal  pick  to  take  it  all  this  year  are  the 
New  York  Jets. 

The  Jets  haven’t  seen  a championship  since  Joe 
Namath  predicted  a victory  over  the  heavily 
favoured  Baltimore  Colts  in  the  1969  Super  Bowl 
game.  Since  that  victory  Namath  has  become  a 
struggling  actor  and  the  Jets  as  a team  have 
struggled  right  along  with  him. 

With  probably  the  best  offensive  and  defensive 
lines  in  football,  the  1982  version  of  the  Jets  can 
control  a game  against  any  opponent. 

The  defense  is  led  by  ends  Mark  Gastineau  and 
the  injured  Joe  Klecko.  These  two  men  form  the 
heart  of  the  “New  York  Sack  Exchange”,  aptly 
named  because  the  Jet  front-four  led  the  NFL  in 
quarterback  sacks  last  season. 

Offensively  Jet  quarterback  Richard  Todd, 
when  given  time  to  throw,  can  be  as  good  as  any 
in  the  league  and  with  offensive  lineman  like 
all-pro  Marvin  Powell  leading  the  way,  it  has 
given  Todd  plenty  of  time  to  throw  to  the  likes  of 
speedsters  Wesley  Walker  and  Johnny  “Lam' 
Jones. 


WMmm. \ 
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Seneca  goalie  Dave  Utton  kicks  out  a shot  from  the  point  as  an  unidentified  Condor  is  held  by  Brave 
defenseman  Allan  Kent  (23).  Kelly  Pfeiffer/Spoke 

Condors  fall  to  Braves 


by  Blake  Reiner 

The  Conestoga  Condors 
ended  the  first  half  of  the 
regular  season  in  dismal  fash- 
ion, suffering  a 12-3  thrashing 
at  the  hands  of  the  league  - 
leading  Seneca  Braves  in  an 
OCAA  hockey  game  played 
last  Wednesday  in  Toronto. 

That  was  the  Condors’  final 
game  before  the  Christmas 
break.  They  resume  action  on 
Jan.  6 when  they  travel  to 
Toronto  for  a game  with  the 
Sheridan  Bruins. 

With  the  loss,  the  Condors’ 
record  dropped  to  5-7-1. 

Bryan  Reinhart  scored  two 
goals  for  Conestoga  with  Ron 
Clayton  adding  the  other  Con- 
dor marker. 

Seneca  was  led  by  the 
league’s  top  point-getter  Bill 
Coville  and  Ron  Butler.  Each 
registered  hat-tricks  while 
Steve  Guyatt  chipped  in  with  a 
pair  of  goals. 

The  Condors  actually 
opened  the  scoring  on  a goal 


by  Ron  Clayton  at  4:25  of  the 
first  - period.  He  broke  in 
alone  on  Braves’  goalie  Dave 
Utton  and  beat  him  with  the 
deke.  The  Condors’  lead  was 
shortlived  however,  as  the 
Braves  scored  at  5:42  and 
added  two  more  goals  before 
the  period  was  over  to  take  a 
3-1  lead  after  one. 

Early  in  the  second  - period, 
the  Condors  enjoyed  a man  - 
power  advantage  and  had  an 
excellent  chance  to  pull  within 
one  goal  of  the  Braves.  Condor 
forward  Rich  Tryon  had  Utton 
will  out  of  position  but  failed  to 
lift  the  puck  over  the  sprawled 
goaltender  and  into  the  open 
net.  Shortly  after  that,  the 
Braves  struck  for  five  goals  in 
just  under  six  minutes  and 
never  looked  back.  Seneca  led 
8-2  after  two  periods  and  had 
the  game  well  under  control. 

In  the  third  - period,  Condor 
coach  Dan  Young  replaced 
shell  - shocked  goalie  Dave 
Cassidy  with  back  - up  Jeff 
Hewson.  He  fared  little  better 


in  front  of  a Condor  team 
guilty  of  numerous  give  - 
aways  and  seemingly  incap- 
able of  getting  the  puck  out  of 
thtHr— &t>TL  end.=  Mow  son  was 
tagged  for  fhe'>v)ur  bnal  Sene- 
ca goals. 

Throughout  the 
Braves  played  aggressor*  < 
and  controlled  the  boards. 
This  domination  led  to  goals. 

A number  of  Braves  used 
their  size  to  intimidate  many 
of  the  Condor  players.  This 
included  a couple  of  larger 
Condors,  of  whom  agressive 
play  is  expected.  These 
players  were  barely  notice- 
able during  the  game  and  had 
better  soon  realize  their  role 
on  the  team. 

After  the  game,  coach  Dan 
Young  could  say  very  little 
about  his  team’s  performance 
that  was  not  all  too  obvious  to 
those  watching.  He  offered  no 
excuses  and  conceded  that  the 
team  will  have  to  “regroup"  to 
be  competitive  in  the  new 
year. 


Pumping  iron  in  the  eighties 


by  Sandy  Lucci 

Body  building  for  women? 
Isn’t  that  the  sport  where 
vanity  stricken  brutes  parade 
around  on  stage  stunning  audi- 
ences with  their  bulging  mus- 
cles and  popping  tendons? 

“No  — that  is  not  the  case!  ” 
objects  current  Canadian  body 
building  champion,  Michelle 
Tennier. 

Tennier  began  training  ap- 
proximately two  years  ago  for 
the  simple  reason  of  keeping 
fit. 

“During  high  school  I played 
for  a women's  soccer  league, 
but  when  I finished  school,  I 
had  nothing  to  keep  me  physi- 
cally active,”  she  states. 

Since  her  father  was  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  area  of  body 
building  and  weight  training. 


he  played  a major  inspiration 
in  her  new  found  ambition.  So 
she  enthusiastically  began 
with  the  guidance  of  her  fa- 
ther. 

At  19,  Tennier  is  one  of  the 
youngest  to  advance  in  this 
sport.  “Many  of  the  women 
holding  titles  range  between 
the  ages  of  25-30,”  she  smiles 
proudly. 

In  body  building,  beginning 
young  is  not  vitally  important. 
One  must  have  a very  mature 
attitude  and  a special  drive  to 
seriously  consider  this  sport. 

“For  ' some,  this  attitude 
takes  a long  time  to  develop." 

Tennier  explains  that  body 
building  consists  of  three 
areas  — dieting,  lifting 
weights  and  a healthy  mental 
attitude.  Combining  these 
three  concepts,  the  hope  is  to 


become  as  “RIPPED  (a  term 
meaning  to  lose  as  much  body 
fat)  as  possible. 

By  severely  controlled  diet- 
ing, the  skin  takes  a “cello- 
phane” appearance  which 
allows  the  muscles  to  be  seen 
sharper  and  clearer. 

Developing  the  proper  mus- 
cle tone  takes  a lot  of  training 
also.  Tennier  trains  five  days  a 
week,  working  on  a different 
part  of  the  body  each  day.  On 
her  days  off  she  either  swims, 
runs  or  rides  her  bike. 

Tennier  really  enjoys  her 
training  periods.  “I  never  get 
bored  with  my  routine  because 
it  is  varied  everyday.” 

So  if  there  is  still  a question 
in  your  mind  that  these  women 
are  overbearing  with  their 
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The  Skin  & Body  Clinic 

• Facials 

• Electrolysis  & Pedicures 

• Manicures  & Pedicures 

• Eyelashes  & Eyebrow  Tinting 

• Make-up  Application  & Lessons 


20%  Discount  with 
any  purchase  over 
$1  0.  Must  show, 
student  card. 


Aim.  Sa&ttx 


Licensed  Aesthetician  & Electrologist 
73  Frederick  Street,  Kitchener  (at  Duke)  519-745-4779 


Typing  Services 

Term  papers,  assignments,  thesis,  letters,  resumes 
From  your  hand-written  draft 

Modern  equipment;  clean,  quality  work;  reasonable 
rates. 

Phone  579-8674  9:00  a.m.  - 9:00  p.m. 


Golds  Gym 

Tho  World  leader  in  fitness 


For  men  and  women 


• computerized  fitness  testing 
•Personalized  programming 

• over  4,000  sq.  ft.  workout  space 
including  aerobics  room, 
dancersize 

• the  finest  weight  training 
equipment  with  over  20,000  pds.  in 
weights 

• sauna  room 

• sun  bed 

• health  food  bar  and  nutritional 
-.programming 

• plenty  of  free  parking 


Tennior 

•loin  sessions  with  1 982  Miss 
Canada.  Michelle  Tennier  for 
instructions  on  body  building 
and  general  conditioning. 

#75.  Discount  for  studonts 

205  King  St.  E..  Kitchener  (.~ilOirt7<>-7.>.‘tO 


Condor  Forward 
basket. 

Road 


Braves  defense  for  an  easy  layup 
Roy  Cooper/Spoke 

Condors 


(1  5)  lumps  high  over  the  Seneca 


loss  for 


by  Kelly  Pfeiffer 

The  Conestoga  Condor  men’s 
basketball  team  closed  out  the 
first  portion  of  their  regular 
season  schedule  on  December 
3rd  at  Seneca  college  in  Toron- 
to, when  they  dropped  a tough 
fought  72-59  decision  to  the 
first  place  Braves. 

With  the  loss,  the  Condors 
record  stands  at  six  wins  and 
six  defeats  and  they  maintain 
a position  in  the  middle  of  the 
OCAA  Tier  1 pack,  with  a good 
shot  at  one  of  the  top  four 
positions  in  the  standings. 

Seneca’s  big  center  Patrick 
Adrien,  who  leads  the  OCAA  in 
scoring,  led  the  Braves  with  26 
points.  Forward  Ray  Law- 
rence added  14  points  for  the 
defending  OCAA  champions. 

Condor  guard  George 
Tinnes,  who  played  aggres- 
sively throughout  the  game, 
led  the  scoring  with  27  points; 
while  forward  Wayne  Munro 
displayed  a fine  shooting  eye 
in  contributing  14  points. 

Poor  foul  shooting  was  the 
Condors  downfall  in  the  late 
stages  of  the  second  half.  On 
five  separate  occasions  Condor 


shooters  failed  to  hit  on  any  of 
their  free-throws,  giving  them 
no  chance  for  victory  late  in 
the  game. 

“The  game  could  of  went 
Conestoga’s  way  if  they  would 
have  hit  on  their  free-throw 
opportunities,”  Seneca  coach 
George  Kraus  pointed  out 
after  the  Braves  tenth  triumph 
of  the  year.  “But  we  played 
very  well  defensively  down  the 
stretch  and  that’s  what  won  us 
the  game.” 

The  Condors  held  the  lead  up 
until  the  mid-way  point  of  the 
first  half  at  20-19.  Most  of  the 
play  was  sloppy  and  uncon- 
trolled on  the  part  of  both 
teams.  Tinnes  and  Adrien 
were  really  the  only  effective 
players  throughout  the  half. 
The  Condors  got  into  foul 
trouble  with  Center  Jim  Gor- 
don and  forwards  Wayne 
Munro  and  George  Sonnen- 
burg  each  receiving  three  fouls 
before  the  end  of  the  half. 

Seneca  began  out-rebound- 
ing the  Condors  late  in  the  half, 
2ven  under  their  own  basket 
and  took  a 35-28  halftime  lead. 

The  Condors  displayed  some 
of  their  best  defense  of  the 


year  in  the  first  seven  minutes 
of  the  second  half,  using  ag- 
gressive man-to-man  tactics  to 
make  the  Braves  cough  up  the 
ball  on  several  occasions  that 
led  to  Condor  baskets. 

With  the  game  tied  at  43-43, 
coach  Kraus  called  a time-out. 
Halting  the  Condor  attack 
seemed  to  give  Seneca  the  lift 
they  needed  as  they  hit  on  their 
first  possession  after  the  time- 
out and  would  never  trail 
again. 

The  Condors  began  to  press 
with  Seneca  holding  a 63-53 
lead  and  6: 41  remaining  in  the 
game.  Putting  up  shots  that 
early  in  the  game  they 
wouldn’t  have  attempted,  the 
Condors  attempted  to  come- 
back in  a hurry.  But  after 
missing  the  free-throw  oppor- 
tunities the  end  was  enevit 
able. 

Even  with  Adrien  fouling  out 
with  three  minutes  left  in  the 
game,  the  Condors  only  picked 
up  six  points  in  the  final  six 
minutes  of  play. 

The  Condors  resume  action 
on  January  12th  against  the 
same  Seneca  Braves  at  the 
Centre. 


pumping  iron 
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A complete  line  of  sweat  pants, 
shirt  and  shorts 


NOW 


starting  at 


$9. 


95 


The  pro  shop  is  located  in 
THE  CONESTOGA  CENTRE 
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largely  developed  muscles  — 
erase  the  thought.  The  idea  is 
to  develop  a perfectly  propor- 
tioned body.  In  competition, 
through  three  rounds  of  judg- 
ing, they  are  looking  for  per- 
fection. 

In  the  first  round  of  relaxed 
posing,  the  judge  looks  for 
symetry  and  proportion. 

This  follows  with  a series  of 
seven  compulsory  poses, 
which  show  each  muscle  group 
such  as  the  bicep,  side  chest  or 
back  chest. 

The  last  segment  of  the 
competition  is  considered  the 
most  popular.  Individuality 
and  creativity  are  used  in  a 
free  style  routine  performed  to 
music. 

At  the  end  of  judging,  the 
scores  are  totalled  with  the 
highest  winning. 

So,  now  one  can  see  that  this 
sport  takes  a very  ambitious 
and  mentally  strong  person. 
As  it  turns  out,  those  possessed 
with  vanity  are  left  behind  to 
once  again  parade  the  mir- 
rors. 


Athlete  of  The  Weekl 


Ron  Clayton 


The  third  year  marketing  student  is  a native 
of  Kitchener.  Clayton  has  collected  11  points 
in  the  past  five  games  the  hockey  Condors 
have  played  in. 
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